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tutions of learning is merely theoretical or 
even experimental. All have been tried out 
in practise with excellent results. I can go to 
any one of hundreds of retail clothing shops, 
steel foundries, fish markets, woollen mills, 
great excavation firms, and the like, and get 
at a moment's notice scores of alert, capable 
men, properly trained and disciplined, who 
would be willing to undertake, for suitable 
compensation, the entire rearrangement and 
standardization of any college or university, 
and would guarantee to bring about results 
that would amaze any professor of Greek or 
Sanskrit that ever lived. — Extracts from a re- 
port by N. J. Snooh, M.B., to the trustees of 
the Buncombe Fund as presented in the New 
York Sun. 



SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 

Physical and Commercial Geography: A 
Study of Certain Controlling Conditions of 
Commerce. By H. E. Gregory, A. G. Kel- 
ler and A. L. Bishop, Professors in Tale 
University. 8vo. Pp. viii + 469; figs. 26, 
pis. 3. Boston, Ginn & Co. 1910. $3.00. 
When twenty years ago Mr. Geo. G. Chis- 
holm published his most excellent "Manual 
of Commercial Geography," he virtually cre- 
ated a new subject of study in English-speak- 
ing schools and colleges. America was ready 
for such a line of study, and the demand for 
a text has called into existence a goodly num- 
ber of books, but a reviewer scanning them 
one after another discovers in all of them a 
more or less slightly disguised Chisholm, in a 
condensed form. The attempt to present the 
principles of commerce, the commodities of 
commerce, and the commercial countries all 
in one small volume, has resulted in the as- 
sembling of endless statistics, often with little 
juice, and less geography. 

This, the latest American contribution to 
the subject, is an earnest attempt to go to the 
roots of things, and to plant the commercial 
activity of the world upon a philosophical 
basis, recognizing all the factors at work, but 
giving special attention to the geographic in- 
fluences, and especially to the human element 
involved. 



The book is divided into three parts, spaced 
about equally: I., The Natural Environment; 
II., Belation of Man to Natural Conditions; 
III., The Geography of Trade. The spirit of 
treatment is commendable. The authors real- 
ize that " it is interpretation rather than arbi- 
trary memorizing which is of educational im- 
portance." 

In Part I. commerce and the human point 
of view have been kept well in the foreground, 
though the choice of material is not always 
defensible. For if the student comes to this 
work with no preparation in physiography, this 
presentation will not give him the grounding 
he should have. And if the student brings to 
it the training in physiography of a good high 
school, much of the material here is super- 
fluous. 

The following suggestions are offered on 
Part I.: Eor the space allowed in illustrating 
harbors any one outside of Connecticut might 
complain of the prominence given to the in- 
significant harbors of that state (pp. 32-3). 
On page 93 we learn that " For some reason, 
animals have learned to use diluted oxygen 
rather than the more abundant nitrogen. . . ." 
One might infer that it was a matter of poor 
taste or bad judgment on the part of the ani- 
mals! By implication the great capacity of 
water for heat is due to transparency and 
evaporation (p. 102). The principle of spe- 
cific heat, in this case so important, can not be 
read in or between these lines. On page 106 
we read " The temperature of space outside the 
atmosphere is probably the ' absolute zero ' " — 
Langley's researches give us an estimate of 
about 5° C. above absolute zero. On page 
121 ff. the form " survival of the fitter " occurs, 
as a suggested improvement over the classic 
form "fittest." This suggestion is evidently 
based upon the misapprehension that only two 
stages, the positive and comparative, are in- 
volved. As a matter of fact in any case where 
the original and proper term " fittest " is used, 
there are innumerable individuals involved, 
and it may be also innumerable stages or 
phases of adaptation, and the final term only 
is described. Nor has any one who ever used 
the term "fittest" in this sense thought for 
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a moment that it was the ultimate possible 
term in the series. The use of "fitter" is 
pedantic, and it is a pity to put it into a 
text-book. 

Part II., The Eelation of Man and Natural 
Conditions, is in its point of view and horizon, 
a distinct contribution. It is by all means 
the best part of the book. Here the human 
element, with a decidedly biological perspect- 
ive, is made the theme, with very suggestive 
treatment. Yet a number of criticisms are 
invited : To notice only a few of them : On p. 
126 it is said " Every alteration of any impor- 
tance in their environment sets before the 
animal or plant, as has just been seen, a series 
of alternatives: death, degeneration, flight, or 
adaptation." There should be but three al- 
ternatives. By any analysis, degeneration 
must be considered one phase of adaptation. 
Further down this page a misapprehension is 
certainly provided when it is stated that no 
change in the human physique is of record. 
The Neanderthal and Spy and other early men 
most certainly could not " well be duplicated 
among men of to-day." On p. 130 there is a 
very patent shrinking from being identified 
with " determinism," which is almost humor- 
ous. The whole point of such a book as this 
lies in the constant, specific evidence it brings 
of " determinism." Why shrink ? On p. 144 
we find : " Life in deep forests is passed in a 
sort of gloom ; — the impenetrable ' scrub ' of 
Australia occupies the surface of the earth to 
man's almost total exclusion ! " Shades of 
Schimper and Schomburgk! On the next 
page the statement " the microscopic fauna, 
the living germs of disease," puts plague, lep- 
rosy and tuberculosis among diseases due to 
animal parasites, while every one should know 
that these diseases are due to bacteria. On 
p. 146 our freedom from small-pox, and our 
lack of fear of it is made due to an immunity 
we have acquired by long association with it ! 
(not to vaccination). On p. 149 cocaine is 
made the essential principle of the " cocanut." 
As a matter of fact Erythroxylon coca has no 
"nut," only a seed in a capsule, which is not 
used as a source of cocaine. It really sounds 
as if the author's cocaine comes from a coco- 



nut. On p. 157 we read "Practically all the 
grains but maize, all the fruits, all the spices 
and condiments, all the textile products, vege- 
tal and animal, and practically all the domes- 
ticated animals come from this region (Eu- 
rasia)." This is too inclusive. The pine- 
apple and a number of other tropical fruits are 
natives of America; so is allspice; so are 
vanilla and cocoa; cotton was native here as 
well as in Asia; the alpaca and vicugna wool 
was extensively used in prehistoric Peru; and 
the dog and llama were the servants of the 
native Americans before 1492. The word 
"controlling" (p. 179) is much too strong. 
Most of the geographic influences referred to 
are merely modifying. 

The authors have trouble with the race ques- 
tion and with the tropics. One might infer 
(p. 188) that there is such a thing known as 
a " pure " race. What is there more " mon- 
grel," to use the offensive term, than the Eng- 
lish or Spanish or Italian or Japanese stock? 
It is quite unfair to charge the whole record 
of the Spanish-American republics to race 
mixture. It is worthy of note that one of 
these governments with the proudest of rec- 
ords, Chile, has about the most complete blend 
of Spanish and Indian. The authors have no 
right to speak for America when they say 
" we do not reckon the mulattoes of this coun- 
try as an important element of our national 
strength." It is safe to say that they are 
quite as important as an equal number of 
" poor whites " or of several other elements 
of the middle and lower classes. As to the 
tropics, on one page we find " The yellow race 
seems to have little difficulty in acclimatiza- 
tion in any region " ; and again, " The Chinese 
have made effective coolies and are now the 
best free-labor force applicable to the develop- 
ment of the hot regions " — and yet the para- 
graph is ended with the obsolescent suspicion 
that the tropics can never be fully utilized, 
because the western nations can not thrive in 
the tropics with their mid-latitude habits and 
ways of life. The Chinese will teach us a les- 
son in the development of the tropics one of 
these days, in spite of our " strong prejudice, 
partially justifiable and mainly not." 
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Part III. is devoted to the Geography of 
Trade. To treat " each important product in 
detail under the particular country which 
leads in its production or in some cases in its 
elaboration," has always been questionable as 
a method, and the authors have not succeeded 
in overcoming its drawbacks. While only the 
United States, the British Empire and Ger- 
many are treated, there is need of constant 
repetition in the discussion of given products, 
and still an added chapter is required for 
articles not treated under countries. Then, 
too, the space allowed is too small, and the 
treatment of countries becomes as usual so 
much abbreviated, as to fall into the old form 
of mere statistics. With discussion so con- 
densed it is not always possible to distribute 
emphasis fairly. Thus we find that Germany 
gets no more space than Australasia, and 
though South Africa is given six pages there 
is no room for France. 

We all realize that coal and iron are the 
bases of modern commerce, yet the iron indus- 
try gets no more space than cocoa and pla- 
tinum, two items of insignificant value; and 
coal claims no more room than hemp, buck- 
wheat and barley. The very great significance 
in industry and commerce of copper, clay, 
cement and the phosphates is quite overlooked, 
for buckwheat looms larger than copper; the 
clay industries get only two and one half 
inches ; and cement and the phosphates occupy 
only as much space as the two words require, 
and that in eight-point type. 

It is the firm conviction of the reviewer that 
the plan is illogical of attempting to mix the 
commodity and the country in a general text- 
book. To attempt it is to make both the com- 
modity and the country suffer, as this book 
demonstrates anew. The field is amply large, 
and the geographic and teaching values are 
adequate, to make the commodity point of 
view sufficient for a general survey. If it is 
desired to take the country point of view it 
should be done as a course apart and in addi- 
tion, and with space enough so that some 
geographic interpretation can be attempted. 
Certainly no adequate geographic study can be 



given of a country like Germany, in eleven 
pages as here. The trouble is we are attempt- 
ing far too much in one course, or in a brief 
survey. The authors might give a much bet- 
ter account of themselves were they to devote 
Part III. either to commerce and its com- 
modities alone, or to America alone. 

In spite of the many errors in detail, only 
a few of which are here noticed, and which 
would largely be eliminated by better team 
work on the part of the authors, and by more 
careful editorial supervision, the text stands 
'as a distinct advance over its American pre- 
decessors. J. Paul Goode 

The Univeesitt op Chicago, 
November 28, 1010 

CHEMICAL TEXT-BOOKS 

A Text-hooh of Organic Chemistry. By A. F. 
Holleman, Ph.D., F.K.A. Amst., Professor 
Ordinarius in the University of Amster- 
dam. Edited by A. Jamieson Walker, 
Ph.D., B.A., Head of the Department of 
Chemistry, Technical College, Derby, Eng- 
land; assisted by Owen E. Mott, Ph.D., 
with the cooperation of the author. Third 
English edition, partly rewritten. First 
thousand. New York, John Wiley and 
Sons. 1910. Pp. 599, 80 figures. $2.50. 
A long review of the second edition of this 
book appeared in this Journal. 1 That a new 
edition is required in less than three years 
indicates the deserved reputation of Pro- 
fessor Holleman's book. 

In the present edition the author has re- 
written the chapter on proteins, which with 
that on amino-acids now follows the chapter 
on sugars. Dr. Walker has introduced the 
protein classification adopted by the Chemical 
Society of London jointly with the English 
and American Physiological Societies, and 
the American Society of Physiological Chem- 
ists. 

A repetition of the detailed review referred 
to is not necessary. It is enough to quote 
from the author's preface : " This book is es- 
sentially a text-book and makes no claim to be 
a ' Beilstein ' in a very compressed form," and 
^ol. XXVL, 1007, p. 791. 



